KING CHARLES I                       IQ
here was the Prince of Wales, under the influence of a friend who seemed to the diplomat ignorant and presumptuous,  demanding,  not  only  the Infanta, but Spanish help in the restitution of the Palatinate while offering some nebulous favours to English Catholics in exchange.   Neither the King of Spain, Philip IV, young and very pious, nor his powerful   Minister,   Olivares,   was  any  better pleased than Bristol, while the Infanta Maria, the King's sister, was terrified and talked of going into a nunnery.    At first it was thought that Charles's arrival must herald his conversion, and he was treated with elaborate courtesy, though he was "scarcely allowed to speak to his promised bride.    He kept up the illusion by behaving respectfully in the presence of an alien ritual, and impressed the Spanish people by his grave and dignified demeanour.   But, if he went down well, Buckingham did not go down at all.  His gorgeous extravagance of dress, his free and easy manners, alike with his master and the Spanish grandees, his impetuous speech and laughter, all which in England won admiration, in Spain marked him out as a bounder and a cad.  In this hostile atmosphere,    Buckingham,    who   was    quick-witted enough, especially when personal feelings were involved, grew suspicious both of Spanish good faith and Bristol's patriotism.    The necessary dispensation for the marriage was indefinitely delayed, in spite of a letter from Charles to the Pope which would have caused much agitation in Protestant hearts if it had been published in England, while no promise could be wrung from Philip to restore the Palatinate.    As soon as Buckingham decided that the whole expedition